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Democracy at the Crossroads 


Very Rev. Msor. Rosert F. KEEGAN 


An address delivered at the First General Session of the Sixty-third 
Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work in the 
Atlantic City Auditorium, Sunday, May 24, 1936. 


E people of America are living in an atmosphere of 

emergency and expectancy. ‘They have had rudely 
ripped from before their eyes the curtain of complacent con- 
fidence in the smooth functioning of our system of distribu- 
tion and exchange of goods and services. Fundamental 
weaknesses that normally went unnoticed have been discerned. 
The idealism in the public life of the war period, the air of 
successful achievement in the following decade have become 
objects of derision. In their place has come either a cynical 
emphasis upon force as the permanent sanction in private or 
public affairs, or a feverish advocacy of this or that reform 
as the panacea. 

Like other periods of crisis, these years have produced an 
enormous output of remedies, some good, others hazardous, 
and still others definitely suicidal. All the remedies which 
have been proposed, and all the remedies which have been 
tried possess the common characteristic of offering a new 
promise for public policy, the promise of further govern- 
mental intervention, a promise which in the minds of many 
places our democracy at the crossroads. 

No one who takes a practical view of current trends can | 
fail to perceive that we are destined to witness a far greater 
measure of intervention by public authority in the multiform 
relationships of mankind, than was known to earlier genera- 
tions. Come what may in the fashions and trends of politics, 
we seem certain to have a prolonged experience with social 
control in a measure not contemplated even as recently as a 
decade ago. If this be so, those who follow the profession of 
social work must take account of it. 

There are those who assert that the only function of so- 
cial workers is to deal with the handicaps and inadequacies 
of the individual. I do not agree. Beyond the shadow of a 


doubt, our first task is to administer to the immediate needs 
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of an individual, and, yet, leadership and guidance in human 
welfare make it imperative that we rise above palliative 
measures and search out the sources from which so much 
of our work flows. Our objective cannot be ameliorative 
only. We must take our collective experience, our cumula- 
tive knowledge and unite with other public spirited elements 
in the community, and strive for a constructive course of 
action. 

America has faced three major crises. All were freighted 
with political, economic, and social consequences of tre- 
mendous importance. In 1787, the new American common- 
wealth solved its first great test by the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, a political document, unique in the annals of gov- 
ernment. In 1865, the political unity of the nation was pre- 
served as the result of the war:between the States, ending a 
second outstanding test of our American system of de- 
mocracy. We are now in the midst of a third great crisis. 
By principle and tradition, we have always believed in indi- 
vidual freedom and equality of opportunity. Today deeply 
disturbed voices are protesting that freedom without security 
is a hollow mockery, that the door of individual opportunity 
is rapidly closing, and that economic slavery is descending 
upon large masses of our people. We may not subscribe to 
this thinking but we cannot ignore it. 

We appreciate the genius of our American form of gov- 
ernment. We treasure the dignity, the responsibility, and 
the freedom it confers upon the individual. We glory in the 
contribution of our people to education, to science, to indus- 
try, and to agriculture. Our pride is the courage, the 
initiative, and the enterprise that has gone into the building 
of America. We live and have our being in a tradition which 
tells us that during the past three centuries, these our people, 
have made a tremendous contribution to the political and 
social progress of the common man. But today we are facing 
realities difficult of adjustment to our traditional thinking. 
We are no longer a country with a moving frontier, offering 
every man a limitless field for self-expression in the building 
of a career and the accumulation of possessions. We are no 
longer a country of small sectionalized industries. We are 
no longer a people whose individual and social opportunities 
are limited by narrow communal boundaries. 

For more than two hundred and fifty years America’s 
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moving frontier symbolized the adventurous spirit of a young 
and eager people. It provided the first real chance for a na- 
tion to test the philosophy of liberty and equality. It saved 
our industrial development from the social consequences of 
a saturated labor market; it elevated the living standards 
of America. It protected that balance between the posses- 
sion of tangible and durable property and propertylessness 
which is essential for the absence or mitigation of social ten- 
sions and class conflicts. The moving frontier disappeared 
more than a generation ago. The opportunities it offered 
must be looked for in other spheres. For a long time un- 
exampled industrial development prevented us from fully 
realizing the finality of this fact. Our problem now is to 
adjust social and economic conditions to an era of large scale 
production, to develop a new and better relationship between 
employer and employee, and to achieve a better standard of 
living and security for the great commonalty of our people. 
The day will not return when we can solve it by the simple 
process of going West. 

America has been motivated by an individualistic phi- 
losophy. Among its principal tenets were freedom and 
equality of opportunity. We pinned our faith on these con- 
cepts. They have served us well. As we became more in- 
dustrialized, monopoly often took the place of free competi- 
tion. Furthermore, religious ideals which restrained our 
competitive spirit, have been largely dissipated by the sub- 
stitution of a dynamic materialism. In the past fifty years 
there has been a growing confusion between the idea of eco- 
nomic liberty and political liberty. Our forefathers held that 
liberty meant freedom from State compulsion, freedom to 
pursue individual interest, freedom of religious conviction, 
freedom of cultural achievement. They successfully vindi- 
cated this concept of liberty. But, they never held that the 
State Jacked the right to interfere in the interest of the com- 
mon good. ; 

Two kinds of liberty have been carefully delineated in 
the Constitution. The first amendment placed liberty of 
worship, of speech, of the press, of assemblage, and of pro- 
test beyond the law making body. “But the fifth and four- 
teenth amendments dealing with the ownership and manage- 
ment of external possessions give assurance in that field, not 
of freedom from restraint but of justice and regularity in the 
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imposing of restraints. They tell us not that the State is 
bound as in the case of freedom of speech to withhold all 
regulation, but that in the making of its regulations the State 
must do so justly by orderly and trustworthy procedure.” 

In the process of our national development, economic 
factors have exercised a profound influence on our attitude 
towards freedom. Unrestrained economic freedom degener- 
ates into license. Such a policy enervates the spirit of de- 
mocracy and is destructive of the common welfare. 

For many of our people there is immediate need for a new 
definition of their rights and a new assurance of protection 
against oppression by economic power. They are not only 
conscious that the pioneer days have gone forever and that 
our individualistic philosophy has been deeply tinged with 
excessive self-interest, but they realize further that within 
recent times fundamental changes have taken place in the 
agricultural and industrial life of the nation. They demand 
to know now the effects of these changes on their economic 
and social life. 

Following the World War, and especially after 1922, we 
addressed ourselves to industrial and agricultural expansion 
on a scale before undreamed of. Temporarily this gilded era 
concealed the economic and social consequences of the agri- 
cultural crisis and the accumulating liabilities of the lost 
frontier. But today, we see revealed the twofold maladjust- 
ment which had grown on the nation, the one in agriculture, 
the other in industry. On the agricultural front we have one 
million sub-marginal farms and we are considering the prob- 
lem of settlement for 450,000 farmers. On the industrial 
front we are trying to provide for millions of unemployed. 
It is obvious that with modern large scale production and 
labor saving devices we cannot profitably employ our popu- 
lation who are candidates for work under existing condi- 
tions of prices, wages, hours of work, and competition. The 
farmless farmer and the jobless wage earner dramatize the 
lack of balance between machine use and man use. Recov- 
ery will not correct it. 

Facing these issues, it is futile to cite the rugged indi- 
vidualism of the pioneers. The grandsons of the pioneers 
of yesterday are the job seekers of today. They crowd our 
cities. They stand in line at the gates of our shops, they ap- 
peal to our relief agencies. In recent years there has been 
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a great increase in the army of job seekers. They constitute 
an ever mounting proportion of our employables. This in 
itself is a revealing difference between past America and 
present America. Its implications reach far beyond the eco- 
nomic consequences. Depending on an insecure labor mar- 
ket they become more and more conscious of their economic 
handicaps and of the injustices of which they are the vic- 
tims. Economic handicaps permanently imposed on any 
large number of individuals solidifies them into class con- 
scious groups. They lose interest in freedom; they are con- 
cerned only with security. 

There is an English saying, “once a servant always a 
servant.” In America our widely different social philosophy 
has been aptly summed up in the phrase, “from shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves in three generations.” The apprentice of yester- 
day was the boss of today and the owner tomorrow. Neither 
wealth nor poverty was static. Neither social height nor 
social depth was inherited. Our social life was built on free 
circulation of wealth and position which today has been dis- 
turbed. A fundamental change now threatens. There are 
striking signs of interruption in our social circulation. 

Most of the large estates as at present managed we find 
not only perpetuate themselves but are larger as they pass 
from generation to generation. With large incomes from in- 
herited property remaining intact or actually increasing 
there results a diversion of a large proportion of the com- 
munity’s productive resources to the satisfaction of the wants 
of a few individuals and a fastening of control in a few 
hands. This socially minded group realizes that continued 
control of property in the hands of a few can mean only one 
thing, interrupted social circulation, the feudalization of 
American wealth. Are we, then, on our way toward the 
creation of a static leisure class, on whose closely guarded 
ranks no door opens in? 

The interruption of social circulation on one front brings 
about corresponding interruption on another. The existence 
of a leisure class postulates the existence of a working class. 
The feudalization of wealth inevitably develops a permanent 
wage earning class. The American workers of the past never 
constituted a group apart. They participated in the general 
social circulation, that is, they moved from one class to an- 
other. They are now in danger of becoming a socially perma- 
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nent class if wage earning is to be fixed, hereditary, insecure 
and unstable. They are drifting towards the system, “Once 
a servant always a servant.” 

The popularity of governmental social insurance is recog- 
nition of the uncertainties of the labor market. It is an in- 
strument which the workers welcome as a protection against 
the hazards of a permanent wage earning status. The grow- 
ing movement towards industrial unionism is another mani- 
festation of the development of a class demanding security 
and protection through economic and political action. 

No reference to social circulation in America would be 
complete without mention of the middle class. The middle 
class has formed the backbone of the nation. It has stamped 
its character, made its history, formulated its mind, moulded 
its democratic institutions. This group, agricultural and 
urban, is being pressed on both sides. On the one hand is 
the pressure of large-scale enterprise and well entrenched 
monopolistic groups; on the other, the claims of labor, 
taxation, and social burdens. Under these pressures our mid- 
dle class cannot long endure. It is bound to lose its strength 
and vitality. In its present state of pressure and danger it is 
minded to respond eagerly to new welfare gospels. 

Advocates of reaction might well reckon with another 
situation. The middle class has been the main support of 
our present system of private property as a social institution. 
It will not endure if the drift towards concentration of owner- 
ship and profit long continues. 

A recent study of the Brookings Institution gives us a 
clear picture of the centralization of ownership and profits. 
Out of $15,000,000,000 in savings in 1929, $13,000,000,000 
belonged to ten per cent of the population. Furthermore, 
two and three-tenths per cent of the families, having incomes 
in excess of $10,000, contributed two-thirds of the entire sav- 
ings of American families. Besides this, 60,000 families at 
the top of the income scale, families with incomes exceeding 
$50,000 saved almost as much as 25,000,000 families, whose 
incomes were less than $5,000. 

The rapid but uneven expansion of our industrial system 
shown by the sharp peaks and dips of production graphs, has 
carried with it a constantly shifting labor market with conse- 
quent loss of security to the worker. At the same time de- 
mands of business efficiency, mergers, machinery, and new 
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processes, have shortened the working life of the wage earner, 
while improved health-standards have lengthened his natural 
life and increased his need for employment. 

As a result, labor now looks to government for the se- 
curity which it felt perfectly capable of attaining through its 
own efforts in the past. It is calling upon government for 
the establishment of certain minimum standards, wage 
scales, hours and working conditions. It has abandoned all 
hope of setting up a national labor policy through its own 
efforts alone. In its relationship to government, labor is now 
adopting policies followed heretofore by industrial leaders 
for years. American industry has always looked to govern- 
ment for assistance in developing its programs. It has looked 
to Congress for tariffs restricting or excluding foreign compe- 
tition. It has also looked to government for protection 
against growing power and demands of labor organizations. 
In fact, industry has many times appealed to government to 
prevent labor from exercising its basic right of organizing. 

In recent years, the farmers as a group have demanded 
governmental assistance. They have asked Washington to 
help restore the balance between agriculture and industry. 
They have insisted on easy government credit in the financing 
of their mortgages and the marketing of their crops. Other 
groups have followed the example of iabor, industry, and 
agriculture in demanding special considerations from the Gov- 
ernment. The share croppers and farm tenants are seeking 
an opportunity to own their own land. Building and Loan 
Associations demand a continuation of government insurance 
of small home mortgages. 

The rise and growing strength of different groups in this 
country has converted the field of public policy into a vast 
arena for conflicting interests. Each group is anxious to use 
the Government for its own purposes, frequently in conflict 
with the purposes of other groups. Government is whip- 
sawed between clashing group interests. It is clearly faced 
with the alternative of making see-saw concessions to pla- 
cate first one group and then another, or, of rising above the 
selfish interests of all groups with an eye single to the com- 
mon good. 

It is not easy for a democratic government to rise beyond 
the control of powerful groups. There is real danger that in 


so doing it may move definitely in the direction of dictator- 
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ship in one form or another. Fortunately, in the case of our 
American Government the point of departure from de- 
mocracy would be clearly and boldly indicated by transgres- 
sions against the Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. We need not let phantom fears close our minds to 
necessary changes in public policy. But we must be alert 
that such changes conform to the basic pattern of our de- 
mocracy! 

A large part of our people is still wedded to the tradi- 
tional simplicity of our national life, to the loosely linked 
relationship between Government and economic forces. We 
seek to adhere to the ideals so dear to us, equality of oppor- 
tunity, free and untrammelled competition, individualism 
with all its pristine fervor. Liberty and individualism surge 
persistently in our blood. We want to go our American way; 
the realities, economic and social, threaten to lead us in an- 
other direction. This then is the anomaly of our national 
life, we have drifted as true individualists into social condi- 
tions which violate our ideals and impugn the integrity of 
our traditional ethical principles. Now what are the politi- 
cal and social implications of all this? For us the State has 
never been an end in itself. If we sanction interference by 
the State in our individual lives it is only to serve the com- 
mon welfare. We American people will never be attracted 
by the dubious blessings of State autocracy. 

There are those who cry: ‘“‘Back to rugged individualism.” 
It would be an unprofitable adventure. Some favor a Com- 
munistic experiment. We have too much faith in spiritual 
values and human rights to go the Russian way. Some be- 
lieve in. the Totalitarian State, the overlordship of an obli- 
garchy in every sphere of life, a deification of the State. In 
flight from such abuse of power our forefathers came to this 
country. And so, American Democracy is at the crossroads. 
Will she continue to tread her accustomed paths? I have 
no doubt of it providing the spirit, the sense of values of early 
America are recovered, provided we realize that within the 
basic structure of our democracy, government can be a useful 
instrument in serving human welfare. 

First and foremost there must be a renaissance of ethical 
standards. . We need a revival of that sense of individual re- 
sponsibility which went into the building of early America. 
An economic system is not mere social physics. It cannot 
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be ethically neutral. No ethics are sound simply because 
they are successful in the economic sphere. A system which 
offers continuing opportunities for injustice, accumulates the 


° conditions of its own breakdown. Economics is not beyond 
) the sphere of the human free will. If it leaves itself to the 
t mechanical pressure of selfish interest unguided by ethics, it 
P tends to chaos or autocracy. 
Economic values are not supreme. ‘There are higher 
P values than are measured by the acquisition or non-acquisi- 
d tion of goods or wealth. A society which fixes the accumu- 
e lation of goods as the pinnacle of success, invites social unrest 
¥ because concentration of goods in one group spells scarcity 
n in another. Where possession of goods is the supreme aim, 
e the passions and impulses of all social strata must of reces- 
5 sity be aroused and a bitter class struggle is inevitable. In 
\- the present decline of human and spiritual ideals we should 
i realize how essential ethical values are and how dangerous 
1- it is to permit them to decay. It may well be that we have 
of been living on the capital reserve of moral strength with 
1- which our fathers invested us through their industry, thrift, 
AS virtue, and morality. This capital has been largely written 
ry off and wasted. It must be restored; we need it. Financial 
n- balances will not indicate our gain or our loss. These will 
od be written in terms of human values alone. 
Furthermore, many of the social issues with which we 
: contend have their basis in unhealthy economic conditions. 
n- For a long time we sought to deal with such problems through 
al private social work, through redistribution of wealth by foun- 
e- dations, and through Municipal, State, and Federal relief. 
li- These are merely palliatives. Every social problem which 
In has an economic basis should first be dealt with on economic 
nis grounds. Unemployment should be met by employment 
ds. policy, farm problems should be met by agricultural policy, 
ve industrial emergencies affecting whole areas should be met 
rly by economic policy. 
he One of the principal foundations upon which the com- 
ful mon welfare of this country rests is a wide distribution of 
property. Concentration of wealth in the hands of a few is 
cal contrary to the fundamental ideals of any democracy. Such 
re- 4 situation invariably leads to an oligarchy. There is a 
ica. Strong opinion in this country that the menace of an oli- 
not farchy of wealth may be prevented by confiscatory taxation 
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on great accumulations of wealth. I do not agree with this. 
There are many ways by which such wealth can escape ex- 
cessive taxation. What is more important, no taxation of 
great wealth can undo the social and economic evils incident 
to its accumulation. Governmental relief payments cannot 
possibly compensate those who were forced to the lowest rung 
of the economic ladder by conditions for which they were 
neither directly nor indirectly responsible. We do not want 
our people to lose their courage, initiative, and self respect 
through reliance upon a governmental dole supplied by levies 
on wealth. We cannot subscribe to any so-called economic 
reason for creating a permanent pauper class in this coun- 
try. We can never countenance the turning of this country 
into-a nation of propertyless job seekers. 

The very foundations of our western civilization rest 
upon the wide diffusion of ownership of property. More 
than that. Concepts which are dear to the heart of every 
American, freedom, independence of mind, self-respect, and 
self-responsibility, they too have their foundations in the 
possession of property. A high degree of centralization of 
property gives rise to strong opposition to private property 
ownership in any form. No emotional declamations will de- 
fend centralized property. The only safeguard for private 
property ownership as a social institution is a phalanx of 
middle-class and small property owners. This is the only 
way of maintaining a high flexibility for our industrial sys- 
tem, of preventing class-war, and of avoiding totalitarian 
trends in government. Widespread ownership means a. fair 
chance for wage earning people; an opportunity for the in- 
dustrious and thrifty man to rise, and an opening for our 
youth to reach an independent economic status. 

Government must encourage .individual.-ownership of 
land in every practicable way. By government credit and 
subsidy, if necessary, we should encourage people to own 
their own homes. Government should aid the deserving ten- 
ant farmer to own his own land. Government should assist 
the great number of farmers on sub-marginal land to acquire 
property on which they can earn a living. Much of this is 
being attempted now. Such attempts should continue. We 
cannot forget that this country was built up and stamped 
mentally and morally by a large group in the middle-class 
brackets; it was its pride that it offered to countless immi- 
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grants the chance of ownership which they lacked in their 
native countries. If we deprive the people of this traditional 
opportunity we shall accentuate the most fundamental of all 
our difficulties, the appalling lack of a wide distribution of 
property. What is more appalling, we shall be developing 
a type of citizen lacking in independence and any sense of 
responsibility. 

_ Closely connected with the acquisition and diffusion of 
property is the return offered the worker, whether he be 
salaried or wage earner. No system of social insurance, 
public works, or other governmental device can compensate 
workers who, though employed, do not earn sufficient to 
maintain themselves in health and decency. The fact that 
12,000,000 families, at the peak of prosperity in 1929, had 
an average annual income of less than $1,500, indicates the 
difficulty of securing a wide distribution of property under 
existing conditions. 

American trade unionism has been a vital factor in im- 
proving the conditions of wage earners through collective 
bargaining. The benefits of unionism are not limited to the 
membership of organized unions. Unionism has influenced 
greatly the wages and working conditions of unorganized 
groups. It has taught employers to be concerned with the 
human equation in labor. It has, by and large, made the 
American people conscious of the need for better labor 
standards. Today the house of labor appears sharply divided 
between craft and industrial unionism. Socially-minded 
leaders of public opinion are anxious to see the conflict re- 
solved in such a way that the principle of collective bargain- 
ing will not be jeopardized. 

Labor leaders in this country have come to recognize the 
importance of governmental action in the field of labor and 
industrial relations. Some labor leaders call for a national 
wage program by federal authority. I have grave doubts 
whether or not such a plan is feasible. It would invest the 
Government with responsibilities reaching far beyond mere 
labor interests, responsibilities which in fact are very diffi- 
cult to administer. If we were a Fascist nation ruled by dic- 
tatorship and endowed with unrestricted power over the 
whole economic range, then it might work for awhile. But 
are we willing to accept the promises of such a position? The 
fixing of wages is a very difficult and responsible affair, a 
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national issue indeed, not an issue which concerns one group 
alone. I think that our principal endeavor should be the 
unionization of unskilled labor. The rest will follow as soon 
as there are strong and well led unions of this kind. I believe 
if the American people mean to maintain the integrity of the 
middle class in this country, the principle of collective bar- 
gaining must be extended to the whole industrial field. “The 
wage contract should when possible, be modified by a con; 
tract of partnership as is already being tried in various ways 
to the no small gain both of the wage earners and of the em- 
ployers.” In this way wage earners have a real stake in the 
ownership, the management, and the profits of industry. 

We have reached a state in our history demanding the 
decentralization of industry with a resettlement and property 
restoring program. Our people, especially the youth, suffer 
greatly from regional concentration of industry. This con- 
centration may offer advantages for private business, but it 
has its great drawbacks for the mental, cultural, and bodily 
health of our nation. Decentralizing our highly urbanized 
people would bring untold benefits to family life, community 
spirit and personal responsibility. American men and women 
shall not be made mere cogs in an industrial machine. Our 
future depends on people closely bound up with the protec- 
tive and maturing power of community life. Crowding the 
people of this country into big industrial centers means de- 
struction of spiritual values and cultural opportunities in the 
interest of improved balance sheets. The proper order of 
values may well demand that we slow up such short-sighted 
economic’ progress. Man does not live by bread alone, 
neither does a nation. Let us come back to recognize the 
importance of spiritual values! They are more real and last- 
ing than any profits or wage-rates can be. 

The changes which have taken place in our social and 
economic structure call for a new attitude toward Govern- 
mental functions. We shall be reconciled to this attitude 
only after a long and difficult struggle. Powerful forces are 
seeking to build up resistances to Governmental programs 
called for by these changes. They cry out, Federal Im- 
perialism; they accuse the Government of Fascist tendencies. 
It seems to me that we are far from it. The very idea of a 
State implies power, authority and the exercise of certain of 
its functions through departments, commissions, and boards. 
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Such Governmental subdivisions signify a new category be- 
tween the people and their Government. Such administrative 
boards are inescapable in a Government entrusted by Con- 
gress with new and far reaching functions. Many loosely 
characterize the operation of such boards as “government 
by bureaucracy,” who at the same time urge the State to un- 
dertake vast new functions. Such boards can be used well 
under trained and efficient leadership for the service of 
democratic institutions. The forces opposing such develop- 
ment act and speak as if they were dealing with the America 
of fifty years ago. 

Some persons refuse to recognize that the tensions, fric- 
tions, and maladjustments prevalent during the past six years 
compelled the Government to forsake neutrality and exert 
its power. They forget that we are now entering a period of 
more State interference not, as in the past, for the fostering 
of trade, production, and commerce, but for the protection 
of large social groups and for the maintenance of social 
peace. They forget that we have reached a point in our 
history where it is necessary that social policies shall influ- 
ence, and if necessary, control the economic policy. 

A government conscious of human values must intervene 
in the field of welfare and relief. In so doing there is a 


natural order which cannot be disregarded without serious 


consequences. In line with the principle of subsidiarity we 
should never refer to the larger units of government those 
problems that can be dealt with adequately by the smaller 
ones. We should look to the individual States only for the 
solution of those welfare and relief problems that cannot ade- 
quately be dealt with by the cities and counties. In other 
words, every economic and social problem should be met 
where it arises and when that economic or social unit cannot 
cope with it, then, and then only, should the higher unit step 
in. 
Recognizing the financial handicaps of our local and 
State governments we cannot help being distressed by their 
tendency to pass their responsibilities to the Federal Gov- 
émment. This tendency makes one wonder whether the 
traditions of loca] and State governments in America are not 
weakening perceptibly. 
There is an aspect of the problem of governmental policy 
Which cannot be too earnestly emphasized. If Government 
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is to extend its services it must be far better equipped than 
is now the case in the qualifications of those charged with 
public responsibility. Regardless of partisan political con- 
siderations, we are certain to need a great improvement in 
public administration as we see new burdens assumed by the 
Federal and local governments. Even a reversion to laissez 
faire would require the utmost effort to improve the personnel 
of public service, while the further expansion of social con- 
trol imperatively calls for the searching out of the best avail- 
able material to serve in the public office. 

The welfare of the country depends upon more than a 
wide distribution of property and governmental regulation in 
matters concerning human well-being. It calls also for pro- 
grams of social insurance protecting the workers against in- 
dustrial hazards. 

The National Security Act has been severely criticized 
in certain quarters. The validity of some of the criticism is 
evident, but the Act taken as a whole represents a long step 
forward. In this one piece of legislation, defective as it 
may be, we have made as much progress as any European 
country made in the pre-war years. We have committed our- 
selves to the principle of Federal-State protection against 
the hazards of old age and unemployment. We have set up 
a Federal-State program for the care of dependent children 
in their own homes, crippled children, the blind, the de- 
velopment of child welfare services, infancy and maternity 
service, hygiene and the extension of public health. 

The improvement and fuller development of our social in- 
surance program is a challenge to each of us. But, we should 
be vigilant lest we accentuate the evils we seek to remedy. 
Experience teaches that social legislation increases the cost 
of production and that large employers absorb this increased 
cost through improved technological processes. Their indus- 
trial units become larger and monopoly eventually takes the 
place of free competition with the inevitable result that the 
small employer is placed at an increasing disadvantage. 
While we are experimenting with our social insurance pro- 
gram let us see to it that it is so administered that it will 
not constitute a further incentive for industrial centralization 
and middle-class destruction. 

Admitting the benefits inherent in the social insurance 
program as it now stands, we must keep in mind that it alone 
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cannot give our workers that minimum of protection they are 
entitled to against poverty and distress. It cannot give them 
the necessary protection against continuous unemployment. 
It cannot protect them against economic loss due to illness. 
Social insurance must be implemented by a flexible public 
works program and a program for public assistance. 

The attitude of social workers towards a general pro- 
gram of public assistance is well known. They believe that 
the Federal, State, and local Governments should participate. 
They believe further that Federal participation furnishes the 
basis for expecting a well-organized and humane program of 
public assistance. There are, however, two schools of thought 
in regard to the responsibility of the Federal Government. 

One school insists on drawing a line of demarcation be- 
tween two different kinds of poverty; one type of poverty, 
they say, grows out of the defects of our present economic 
system, the other type of poverty out of individual human 
limitations. For those whose poverty arises from the pres- 
ent economic system this school would set up definite rights. 
It would provide public employment for those out of work, 
establish unemployment compensation, old age pensions, 
old age insurance, and public benefits for dependent children 
in their own homes. Poverty growing out of individual hu- 
man limitations it would regard basically as a State and local 
problem, to be dealt with by local public and private agen- 
cies. The other school of thought refuses to draw any dis- 
tinction between different types of poverty. It would deal 
with all persons in need on the basis of their needs under a 
general program of public assistance. . 

One would have to be a prophet to predict accurately 
the course of economic processes during the coming years. 
Who can foretell the rate of recovery in various advocations 
or the amount of unemployment which will exist in various 
sections of the country? There are however, certain princi- 
ples which should guide our actions as social workers in out- 
lining programs. 

(1) We believe that it is the duty of Government to 
see that the necessities of life are provided for those who lack 
them through no fault of their own. We should not relent in 
bringing pressure of public opinion to bear on governmental 
agencies so that our local, State and Federal Governments 
will meet their respective responsibilities. 
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(2) We believe the human value of self reliance can be 
preserved by carefully selected, useful work opportunities, 
We cannot afford to allow great numbers of our people to 
disintegrate morally and physically in idleness. Where work 
is not available under private auspices, it should be provided 
by Government to the full extent of its ability to finance and 
administer it effectively. 


(3) We believe the administration of work programs 
and of relief can in the main be carried out most effectively 
under local and State direction. 


(4) We believe wherever the financing of adequate as- 
sistance is beyond the capacity of the States and localities, 
the Federal Government should participate. Such partici- 
pation however, should not relieve the States and localities 
of their just responsibilities, now or in the future. 

Government cannot shirk its responsibilities in the relief 
of common distress. 


America is coming of age. It is growing introspective. 
It is becoming mature and stabilized. During these last few 
years it has pondered the values in personal liberty and eco- 
nomic liberty. It realizes that both must be preserved but 
never one at the expense of the other. . 


It perceives more clearly today that its economic life 
must be vitalized by the ethical principles inherent in the 
philosophy that gave virility and power to early America. 
It is calling upon us to be inspired with the spirit of our 
forefathers, who were first citizens, with a sense of duty to 
the community and pioneers afterwards. It knows that un- 
restrained and unregulated competition divorced from Gov- 
ernmental influence is stifling equality of opportunity and 
threatening us with the formation of hereditary and perma- 
nent classes. 

The future of American Democracy rests, in large meas- 
ure, upon a wide distribution of private ownership of prop- 
erty. “The right to own private property has been given to 
man by nature or rather by the Creator Himself, not only in 
order that individuals may be able to provide for their own 
needs and those of their families, but also that by means of 
it, the goods which the Creator has destined for the human 
race may truly serve this purpose.” If necessary, Govern- 
ment, an instrument of the people, must aid in procuring 
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individual ownership, otherwise the epitaph to the passing of 
the great middle-class is being written. 

Governmental programs protecting large social groups 
are imperative. They shall not restrict our inherited per- 
sonal liberty, but they shall surround it with a self-respecting 
security. Government must adhere to the only safely charted 
course for our Democracy; it must steer by the lodestar of 
the Constitution as a living thing. American Democracy 
means “Justice to all under the law.” 

Group action can do much but there is one form of indi- 
vidualism which we must cultivate. In the great profession 
to which we have dedicated our lives, and in the prodigious 
task that lies ahead, we need to be men and women of sound 
personal worth. We must rediscover for ourselves, for the 
people for whom we work, and for our beloved America, the 
everlasting reality of God, the supreme value of the soul, the 
rule of right reason, purity of heart, unselfishness of spirit, 
the power of discipline, the depths and the heights of divine 
and human love. Man’s destiny is not limited by the boun- 
daries of earth or by the horizons of happiness here below. 
The brotherhood of man has its foundation in the Father- 
hood of God. 


Catholic Principles and War 


B. Gavan Durry, S.J. 


Reprinted from the Southern Cross (Capetown, South Africa), in the 
issue of April 18, 1936. 


T is obviously to the moral philosophers of the Church 
that we must turn our guidance in this matter, just because 
it is their profession to study such points and give us in- 
formation and guidance about them. A doctor may give us 
his very decided views on some knotty problem of law, but 
it is to the lawyer that we turn for authoritative statement. 
The doctor for medicine, the lawyer for law, the politician 
for politics, and the moralist for any question on morals. 
History and contemporary events show us that the na- 
tions are not in any doubt as to the essential morality of war. 
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They may and do quarrel about each individual war, but 
they do not rule war out of court as being in itself, always 
and of necessity wrong. 

The reason for this is not difficult to understand. A right 
cannot be a right unless it carries with it the duty on the part 
of others to respect it. If I have a right to a certain piece 
of land, there lies on others the obligation to leave that land 
to me. If I have a right to my money, others have no right 





to take it from me. A right which does not imply obligation — The 
on the part of others is no right at all. We cannot even § dwe 
imagine a right bereft of this moral obligation on the side of § yelo 
others. the 
“PERFECT” RIGHTS only 

Among these rights of mine, certain ones are called Per- § @™ 
fect, and these give me the further right of defending my hort 
right by force. This is true of the rights possessed by an in- 7 
dividual or by a nation. How are we to recognize such Per- — ™ 
fect Rights A question which it would take too long to an- — ™* 
swer in detail. We can however state roundly that physical — “° 
force is justified, whenever the two following conditions are - 
verified: 

(a) When such resort is necessary. 

(b) When its use bears due proportion to the necessity 
of protecting the right in question. at 

Thus an individual may use force to repel an unjust at- = 
tack upon his life or in the just defense of valuable property. y 
In the same way a nation may use force to defend the lives or Th 
property of its subjects. Rulers have an obligation to pro- . 
tect their subjects by a means which is too often necessary - 
and is certainly proportioned to the end in view. It does not we 
follow from this that the individual may take the law into ™ 
his own hands; he must not be the judge and executioner Th 
in his own case; public good requires that in nearly every :; 





case he should appeal to the public authorities for protection. “a 


THREE CONDITIONS 


But what about a nation. It has no superior to appeal to. § oth 
It is obliged to take the law into its own hands. Some 
would tell us that war is not wrong in itself, but that it must § of < 
be condemned because of the terrible miseries that it entails. 
The miseries one cannot deny; but this only proves that war 
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must not be undertaken with a light heart or on inadequate 
grounds; it emphatically does not prove that war must never 
be waged. Three conditions are laid down for the lawfulness 
of any war: 

(a) It should be undertaken with the authority of the 
supreme ruling power in the State. 

(b) For a just and grave cause. 


sht (c) With a right intention. 

ion — The first condition is so clear that there is no need at all to 
fen §& dwell upon it. The second may require a little more de- 
Of § velopment. The cause is just if an injury is being done to 


the State or has already been done; but the cause must not 
only be just, it must be grave. No reason short of necessity, 
can justify a form of vindication which brings so many 























) 
ad horrors in its train. : 
led If there is no adequate cause, war may degenerate into 
or. p mere organized brigandage. To augment a nation’s com- 
an- & merce, to acquire new territory, to win military fame—these 
cal fp ate not just causes for war. Utility must not be made the 
are | measure of Justice. 

Motive oF GREED 
~ Need it be said that the increasing prosperity of a nation 
a is no just pretext for making war upon it? If an individual 
ty. by his talents and industry amasses a large fortune, his 
a neighbors are not justified in depriving him of his wealth. 
a The power to hurt is not sufficient reason ; there should be 
ary evidence also of the intention to hurt. Allied to this is the 
not § qWestion of the right of one nation to implicate itself in the 
nto § Wars of other countries. What truth is there in the policy of 
on “mind your own business, and leave others to mind theirs.” 
ery The old theory that kings had a right to punish sins in any 
ion. art of the world has gone by the wall. There is no proof 


that God has given such power to kings, a power which would 
only multiply wars indefinitely. People lean much more to 
the principle of non-intervention, on the plea that liberty of 
|to. § other nations must not be interfered with. 

ome If a small State, unjustly warred upon, solicits the help 
1ust § of a neighbor and this neighbor gives it, who shall say them 
ails. § May? To offer opposition to such help being given would 
wat § bean invasion of rights. The theory of absolute non-inter- 
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vention must be taken with a large pinch of salt. It is in 
opposition to sound ethics and has been condemned by Pius 
IX. 


RicuHt INTENTION 


The last condition is that war be entered upon with a 
right intention. How completely a bad intention can cor- 
rupt even what is good! Give money for almsgiving, and 
your action is excellent; but let your intention be the se- 
ducing or perverting of the poor, and your kind action has 
become vicious. War may be made to promote good, but 
it may also be made from motives of hatred, and become 
unlawful and sinful. The intention being right, and the 
justice and gravity of the cause quite clear, war does not 
become immediately the next lawful action. Reparation 
must be sought first, for war must be the only means left, 
before it becomes justified. 

One other important question remains to be touched upon 
in these brief thoughts, viz., the losses that may be justly 
infflicted upon the enemy. Moralists tell us that in a just 
war it is lawful to inflict upon the enemy every loss which 
is necessary to the achieving of victory, provided it be not 
intrinsically immoral nor forbidden by international law. 
Victory, as such, confers no rights on the victor. To say 
that, without any reference to justice, victory endows the 
conqueror with rights, amounts to saying that might is right. 

What then are the rights of a victor in a just war? Let 
us begin by remembering that to vindicate a nation’s rights 
is the end and object of war. So the injuries infflicted are 
the measure of the rights of the victor. The conqueror has 
a right to full compensation, to satisfaction for the offense 
offered to his country and to restitution of whatever his 
country lost, either in property or in expenses. To this may 
be added the infliction of a just punishment in proportion to 
the offender’s guilt. In some cases this punishment will be 
very light, in others very weighty indeed. 
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“AMERICA” 


July 4 


“The beauty of the design in which AMERICA now-ap 
pears will be, I think, apparent. That it is in the best mot- 
ern style, and in advance of such periodicals as the Nation 
the New Republic and The Commonweal can be said with 








out boasting. What should be pointed out, however, | 
the effort made by the artist and the Editors to manif 
the Catholic principles of philosophy, the order, the disci: 
pline, the vitality of Catholic life in the art of typography. 
The modern expression of the arts has too completely 
utilized by the materialists. The older expression has bee 
too much and too badly imitated by the Catholics of 0 
generation. We believe that AMERICA must, typograph- 
ically, be a thing of beauty, and that its garb must sho 
forth the strength and the boldness and the youth of t 
Catholic Faith that invigorates it.” 

—Francis X. Tasort, S.J., Editor, 
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